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OLD TESTAMENT WORK IN BERLIN. 
By Owen H. Gates, Ph. D., 

Berlin, Germany. 

What is being done in Berlin cannot fail to be of interest to 
students in America. This proposition, true in its whole 
breadth, can be narrowed down step by step, becoming con- 
stantly more emphatically true, till the statement is reached, 
that what the Professors in Berlin University offer in the way 
of lectures upon the Old Testament must be of interest to 
students of the Old Testament at. home. Some will come to 
the University for study ; more will read the views propound- 
ed here ; all will feel the influence that directly or indirectly 
emanates from this centre of thought. Without presuming 
to be an artist, the writer proposes to show a photograph of 
what is offered here, and give some details that cannot be 
learned except from one who has been on the ground. 

There are in the Theological Eaculty three Professors who 
lecture upon Old Testament topics : August Dillmann, Paul 
Kleinert, and Hermann Strack, who is yet Professor Extraor- 
dinary. Dillmann is sixty-seven years old, has held Pro- 
fessorships at Tubingen, Kiel and Giessen, and was called to 
Berlin in 1869. Kleinert is fifty-three years old, and has been 
in Berlin since 1863 — since 1864 in the University. His lec- 
tures are chiefly upon Practical Theology. Strack is forty- 
two years of age, and has been Professor in the University 
since 1877. There have been no changes in this department: 
since the then Privat Docenten Nowack and Vatke left about 
ten years ago. 

The following sketch is gathered form the Verzeichniss of 
Lectures for the last ten years, and from what one can per- 
sonally observe during a couple of Semesters. 

Strack has lectured every summer during this period, upon 
Introduction. Every winter he offers a course in Hebrew 
Grammar; Hebrew is a study very properly taught in the 
gymnasium, where the student who is preparing for the min- 
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istry works hard at it for three or four years ; the offer of this 
course by Strack is therefore only a concession for the benefit 
of those who from exceptional causes have failed to take it up 
before entering. The number of such is small, but it is still 
necessary to provide for them. As for Exegetical work, 
Strack lectures frequently upon Isaiah, giving the course 
every third or fourth term. He also reads, somewhat less 
frequently, upon Job, Psalms, Proverbs and Genesis. In con- 
nection with these longer courses he usually offers a public 
course — once a week — in which he takes up shorter, but 
equally interesting sections of the Old Testament. A year 
ago he lectured on the poetical passages in the Pentateuch ; 
last winter upon sections in Leviticus ; this term on portions 
selected from Exodus. He has also gathered a little company 
for the study of Jewish literature ; it is named, a trifle am- 
bitiously perhaps, " Institutum Judaicum." They meet week- 
ly, and read sections of the Talmud from texts edited by the 
Professor himself. From various sources are brought together 
items of interest as to Jewish belief and practice. 

Strack's chief work, after that upon the Codex Babylonicus 
Petropolitanus, has been upon Hebrew Grammar, and it is nat- 
ural that in his Exegetical courses he emphasizes grammati- 
cal points ; it is also natural that his references are to his own 
Grammar along with Gesenius'. Driver's Hebrew Tenses he 
cites frequently. His lectures are rendered especially valua- 
ble to us by the fact that he assumes that his hearers are near 
the beginning of their course, or are somewhat sluggish. It 
hurts one's pride sometimes to be sure, but after all, a strange 
land and language do make one act stupid, however bright 
he may be, and make him appear ignorant, however wise he 
may be. He uses simple words, writes out the Hebrew words 
he explains, repeats references, spells proper names, and de- 
lights to show his familiarity with English authorities. 

Another consideration that renders his help valuable for 
Americans, is his conservative attitude with regard to Old 
Testament problems ; by this is meant a relative — not abso- 
lute conservatism ; if indeed the very term conservatism does 
not so necessarily imply some progress, as to forbid the use 
of the word "absolute". While Strack has little sympathy 
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with" Wellhausen and Co", he is equally emphatic in opposi- 
tion to the view, "no longer held except by some scholars 
in England and America "; that Moses is the author of the 
Pentateuch. In regard to Inspiration he expressed himself 
in somewhat this way. ' ' I believe in Inspiration most thor- 
oughly, but this belief is the result of my study. It is not 
right to come to the study of the Old Testament with a pre- 
conceived notion of Inspiration ; careful examination of the 
Bible will lead up to such belief, but only at the close of the 
examination can it be fairly formulated, as a preliminary to 
Dogmatic Theology." 

Strack presents some points of resemblance to Prof. Franz 
Delitzsch. Such is his conservative position ; such his work 
for the Jews; and such, what concerns us most here, his 
interest in the American students in the University. This 
has led him to announce for next term a Seminar or Institute 
for English speaking students, similar in purpose at least to 
that conducted for years by Prof. Delitzsch. This promises 
to be of utmost value to us, and is to be recommended to new 
comers. 

In turning to Dillmann, one finds numberless contrasts to 
Strack; contrasts that concern physical and mental traits 
alike. He is as deliberate in movement, in utterance and in 
thought, as Strack is quick and nervous. He wears no beard ; 
has perfectly white hair, and a wonderfully childlike face. 
One is a little surprised at first to find his manner somewhat 
irritable, and he is gratified to discover that after all Dill- 
mann is kind and obliging. 

He lectures each Winter upon Introduction ; his standard 
Summer course is Old Testament Theology ; from this he has 
since 1880 varied in reading History of Israel in 1882 and 
1889, and in offering, so it seems, nothing but one Exegeti- 
cal course in 1884 and 1886. The lectures upon the History 
of the Old Testament Text, which forms a part of the course 
on Introduction, he delivers as a "public" course on Satur- 
days. Likewise "Jewish Antiquities" he reserves for a 
weekly course in connection with Old Testament Theology. 
His Exegetical work has been divided between Genesis, 
Isaiah, Psalms and (down to 1883) Job. Isaiah is explained 
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every Winter, and in the Summer term Psalms and Genesis 
alternate. Dillmann conducts the Old Testament Seminar 
for practical work in Exegesis. Last Winter Ecclesiastes was 
read, this Summer Nahum, Zephaniah and Habakkuk are be- 
ing read. These Seminars are, in every department, a valu- 
able part of the course, revealing as they do the Professor's 
mode of thought, the process of elaborating views that appear 
in lectures as complete, and above all requiring the students 
to formulate their opinions, and express them clearly, then 
maintain them or gracefully yield them. This last advantage 
of course does not apply to English speaking students, who 
usually attend only as listeners. 

Dillmann's style of lecturing is remarkably simple, clear 
and straight-forward. He attempts no pleasantry as does 
Harnack ; uses few rhetorical figures ; is somewhat sluggish 
in manner ; and appears constantly to regard his task as an 
unpleasant and burdensome one. He is earnest in support of 
his opinions, yet betrays no impatience with his opponents. 
Now and then - he quietly asserts their unreasonableness and 
stupidity, but only "in passing"; as the big dog, annoyed 
by a little dog, caught him in his teeth, shook him, dropped 
him again and went on his way as if nothing had occurred. 
Not that all Dillmann's opponents are little dogs — by no 
means, though he does characterize one of them as "der 
kleine A." 

Truthfulness requires the admission that it is difficult for a 
new-comer to understand Dillmann, and to retain interest in 
his lectures. With Harnack it is a sufficient reward for 
attendance to look at the man, though one understands little. 
With Dillmann a front seat is absolutely necessary and con- 
siderable independent interest in the theme. His voice is 
low, his eyes usually closed ; he seldom repeats a thought, so 
that a sentence lost often means the whole train of thought 
lost. But one rapidly becomes accustomed to him, and then 
there is a feast of good things spread before him every hour. 

Dillmann's position as a theologian is too well known to 
need definition. His Introduction, History and Old Testa- 
ment Theology, are all of course based on his views of Crit- 
ical questions. To one who is prepossessed with what is here 
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known as American conservatism, these courses offer many- 
novelties ; and sometimes one is unwilling to accede to his 
statements. At other times, and they come far oftener, the 
lecturer's keen appreciation of the place and meaning of the 
Old Testament in the plan of salvation ; his reverent acknowl- 
edgement of God's hand in history ; his comprehension of the 
character of His influence upon the human mind — all this 
gladdens the heart of the hearer, and he wonders if, after 
all, it is necessary to contend for the old position, when the 
new one is so satisfying. In Biblical Theology, the crown 
of an'Exegete's work, Dillmann assumes his position; he for 
the most part lays aside contention, and the excellencies of 
the critical position are apparent. It is indeed a pleasure to 
draw away for an hour from all thought of polemic and 
strife, and listen as an earnest, honest, learned man explains 
the Bible ; as so expounded, the Old Testament contains no 
fewer treasures, though some that we had called precious 
stones, are not so regarded. 

Kleinert delivers one Exegetical course each term. His 
favorite subject is the Psalms ; others are Isaiah, Genesis and 
Job. If the writer says nothing further of him, it is simply 
because he has heard none of his lectures and so has nothing 
to offer. 

In connection with Old Testament work, though not a part 
of it, should be mentioned numerous courses of lectures upon 
the Semitic languages, and especially Schrader's course in 
History of the Ancient Orient. The lecturer is peculiar, and 
somewhat rambling, — he winters in Egypt, summers in Nin- 
eveh, stopping a night or two in Jerusalem or Damascus on 
the way ; but for a rapid sketch of the subject, and more the 
course does not purport to be, it is very profitable. 

Add to the rich lecture courses the extraordinary advan- 
tages offered by the Library, and one is not astonished at the 
large numbers of students that are attracted here from Amer- 
ica. The influx of German Old Testament views into the 
United States would be alarming if they were dangerous; 
would be laughable if they were not so valuable ; is hopeful, 
for — but this sketch should be simply a statement, not a plea. 



